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THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
LATE LORD SALISBURY. 

BY MAYO W. HAZELTINE. 



There may seem, at first sight, to be but little ground for the 
suggestion that a definite and significant connection existed be- 
tween the United States and the eminent British statesman who 
died recently at Hatfield House. As a matter of fact, however, 
Lord Salisbury held the post of Secretary for Foreign Affairs at 
various times during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and in that capacity he took a leading part in shaping the rela- 
tions of the United Kingdom to the great American Republic. 
At two memorable conjunctures he was both Foreign Secretary 
and Premier; and the somewhat unexpected policy which he 
chose to adopt had a direct, if not a decisive, effect upon the future 
of the English-speaking world. Moreover, Lord Salisbury per- 
sonified, as no other man could personify, the remarkable change 
that has taken place during the last fifty years in the attitude of 
England's governing class toward the American people. He was 
a typical British aristocrat, and the ultimate transformation of 
his posture toward the United States must be regarded as a tri- 
umph of enlightenment and conviction over social and political 
prejudice. 

Lord Robert Cecil entered Parliament seven years before the 
outbreak of our Civil War. The fact that he represented a his- 
toric family would not, we scarcely need to say, necessarily deter- 
mine his course in the British legislature, for we have seen the son 
of a Duke become the head of the Liberal party, and the son of an 
Earl become a Socialist. Such exceptions, however, are rare. 
There is no doubt that Lord Robert Cecil, when he made his 
debut in public life, was imbued with all the preconceptions, pre- 
possessions and antipathies of his order, and that he retained 
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most of them to the end of his career. Only as regards the United 
States and Russia did his opinions, if not his feelings, undergo a 
drastic modification. Like almost every other member of the 
British aristocracy, he viewed without regret, if not with positive 
complacency, the threatened disruption of the American Union, 
and made no effort to disguise his sympathy for the Confederate 
cause. He could see nothing majestic or beneficent in the Titanic 
efforts which brought about the abolition of slavery and the re- 
consolidation of the American Commonwealth. He long con- 
tinued to regard our political institutions with aversion, and, 
during the debates which preceded the enactment of the second 
Reform Bill, held up to opprobrium the United States as a sinis- 
ter example of the dangers of democracy. To his mind, as then 
constituted, no more fatal blunder could be made by his beloved 
country than to sanction a readjustment of her political system 
on the transatlantic pattern. He concurred with Robert Lowe in 
deeming the second Reform Act a suicidal concession to the 
proletariat, and in holding that nothing was left for the former 
governing class to do but to try to educate its masters. Nor, 
from his point of view, can we consider it at all surprising that 
in 1866-68, he almost detested the United States for the tre- 
mendous demonstration of strength which had refuted the princi- 
pal argument against a democratic scheme of government. 

Lord Salisbury differed essentially, however, from the hide- 
bound and incorrigible Tories, of whom he was to become the 
leader, in that his mind was open to conviction. It was character- 
istic of his intellect that at Oxford he took but little interest in 
the classics, and contented himself with a mere pass degree in 
litterae humaniores, yet gained an honorary fourth-class in math- 
ematics. Having mastered the higher mathematics, which con- 
stitute an indispensable instrument of exact inquiry, he proceeded 
to explore for himself many fields of scientific research, including 
particularly chemistry and physics. All his life, his leisure hours 
were devoted to independent investigation, so that the invitation 
to assume the Presidency of the British Association in 1894, 
when, it will be remembered, he was out of office, was but a just 
recognition of his solid scientific attainments. Now, it is obvi- 
ously impossible for a man habitually engaged in scientific in- 
quiry to remain impervious to evidence and argument. Preju- 
dices he may still retain, but he will not suffer them to dominate 
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his acts, especially when he finds himself clothed with immense 
responsibilities. No more signal proof of Lord Salisbury's open- 
ness to conviction could be given than the confession, publicly 
made by him a few years ago, that, during the last Eusso-Turkish 
War, England had " backed the wrong horse." To appreciate the 
candor of that utterance, we have to recall the fact that, from 
1874 to 1879, Lord Salisbury was far more intensely pro-Turkish 
than was Lord Derby, his predecessor in the Foreign Office, or even 
than Lord Beaconsfield himself. When he made that remarkable 
avowal, he had been for years Prime Minister, and subjected to 
the chastening and clarifying influence that is exercised by the 
consciousness of power on men of a certain intellectual stature. 

The time came when a similar reversal was to be witnessed in 
Lord Salisbury's attitude toward the United States. It is true 
that from 1885, when he first became Prime Minister, up to De- 
cember, 1895, there was no unmistakable indication that he had 
awakened to the importance of reconsidering and readjusting 
the relations of Great Britain to her colossal daughter-state. 
During the first part of the period named, the affairs of Ireland 
riveted his attention, and, subsequently, he paid but little heed to 
transatlantic questions, having his eyes fixed on Egypt, on South 
Africa and on the Far East. He allowed the correspondence with 
Secretary Olney on the Venezuela boundary controversy to be 
conducted in a perfunctory way, the Foreign Office taking it for 
granted that our mediation on behalf of the South-American 
republic was merely academic, and persisting, therefore, in its 
arrogant refusal to refer the dispute to arbitration. Mr. Cleve- 
land's Venezuela message, announcing that, since arbitration was 
refused, the United States would take upon themselves the task 
of investigating and determining the rightful boundary of Vene- 
zuela, gave an electric shock to Englishmen, and it is probable 
that none of his countrymen was more astounded than was the 
Prime Minister himself. Had Lord Salisbury at sixty-five been 
as irremediably steeped in Tory prejudices as he was thought to 
be, and had he been incapable of receding from the contemptuous 
or condescending attitude toward the United States which had 
been maintained by the British governing class for upwards of a 
hundred years, nothing could possibly have averted a war, which 
would have had calamitous consequences for one, if not for both, 
of the combatants.' It is to Lord Salisbury's lasting honor that 
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no gust of indignation or resentment prevented him from recog- 
nizing the gravity of the situation when the veil was torn rudely 
from his eyes. He perceived that the economical relations of his 
country to the great American Eepublic had become at the close 
of the nineteenth century fundamentally different from those 
which had existed at earlier epochs, and that for England to quar- 
rel with her principal food-purveyor, for the sake of a wretched 
strip of land in South America, would be an act of madness. He 
put his pride in his pocket, and, as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
informed our State Department that, in the Venezuela Boundary 
affair, he would accept the arbitration which only a few months 
before he had peremptorily refused. Seldom is it given to a states- 
man to render, at the galling sacrifice of personal dignity, so vast 
a service to his native land. That nothing might be wanting to 
make the sacrifice complete, Lord Salisbury, perhaps the proudest 
man in England, did not shrink at a later date from expressing 
publicly contrition for the course which he had mistakenly pur- 
sued in the Venezuela matter. Nor, indeed, is it England alone, 
but the whole English-speaking world, which has cause to rejoice 
that, in the memorable winter of 1895-96, the helm of the British 
ship of state was in the hands of a pilot to whom age had given 
wisdom, and in whom an unselfish patriotism had developed fore- 
sight at the nick of time. 

There was nothing spiteful or mean in the inheritor and em- 
bellisher of the great traditions of the House of Cecil. Had a 
trace of vindictiveness remained in the disciplined heart of the 
veteran Prime Minister, had he permitted himself to bear a 
grudge toward the country which had subjected him to a humilia- 
tion none the less bitter because deserved, he might have recog- 
nized and turned to account the opportunity to retaliate which 
came in the spring of 1898. There is no doubt that some of the 
Continental Powers were then eager to interpose on behalf of 
the Madrid government, and to prohibit us from attempting the 
liberation of Cuba. Our navy made quick work of that of Spain, 
but it is ridiculous to suppose that it could have coped with the 
combined naval forces of France and Austria. Lord Salisbury 
had but to give France and Austria a free hand, in order to expose 
us to the dilemma of accepting a grievous affront, or confronting 
against great odds a war which would have placed in jeopardy 
our principal seaboard cities. 
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We add that he had only to follow, instead of diverging sharply 
from, the traditional policy of Great Britain with reference to the 
Pearl of the Antilles. At the time of the "Virginius" affair, 
both the British and French Foreign Offices informed Secretary 
Fish that they could not regard the Cuban question as one which 
concerned Spain and the United States exclusively. It was this 
ominous notification which prevented President Grant from inter- 
vening in Cuba during the Ten Years' War. Now, had Lord 
Salisbury in 1898, when sounded officially or unofficially on the 
subject by the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, replied that 
he saw no reason for departing from the position taken by his 
predecessor at the time of the " Virginius " affair, he could have 
avenged the personal indignity to which he had been subjected 
by the Venezuela message and have forced us to submit to the 
outrage inflicted on our national honor by the destruction of the 
" Maine." 

It was not thus that Lord Salisbury understood the duty of a 
patriotic statesman. He forgot the personal annoyance of three 
years before, and thought only of his country. He grasped the 
truth that Fate had given him an opportunity of undoing all the 
blunders of a hundred years; of substituting confidence and 
gratitude for the distrust and aversion with which the American 
people, not unreasonably, had long regarded the British governing 
class. He seized the opportunity. He made known to the Con- 
tinental Powers that England would not view with approval a 
concerted attempt to browbeat the United States. The intima- 
tion sufficed to nip the scheme of intervention in the bud. The 
war with Spain ensued, and was undoubtedly prosecuted on our 
part with admirable energy. When Americans and Cubans, how- 
ever, reckon up the prizes of victory, they may do well to re- 
member the broad-minded British statesman but for whose good- 
will these prizes could never have been gained. 

Mayo W. Hazeltine. 



